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SOCIAL FEATURES OF THE CONFERENCE 

(Reprinted from Library Journal, August, 1917.) 



On Sunday the Association was formally 
invited to participate in public worship at 
the First Christian Church where its elo- 
quent pastor, Rev. Edward L. Powell, 
preached a sermon on "Education and 
morals," which was much appreciated by 
his A. L. A. auditors. In the late afternoon 
a sacred concert was tendered to the asso- 
ciation by a male chorus of Louisville and 
other artists, the floor being especially re- 
served for A. L. A. members, and this en- 
tertainment was greatly enjoyed by those 
who were not discouraged from attendance 
by the Sunday heat. 

On Monday afternoon at 2:45 the con- 
ference gathered officially on the bleachers 
improvised at the back of the library, 
where the official group photograph was 
taken by the Royal Photograph Co., of 
Louisville. The stage setting, so to speak, 
with the library in the background, was an 
interesting one, and the multitude was 
kept in cheerful good humor, despite the 
heat, by the spectacle of the endeavors of 
her chief to capture Miss Hitchler, who 
was evidently intending to escape, and 
bring her into the picture. The picture 
proved one of the most interesting ever 
taken of an A. L. A. convention. Proofs 
were promptly shown and duly admired on 
the succeeding morning. 

At 3:30 the start for the automobile 
drive was made from Library place and 
other streets surrounding the Public Li- 
brary, where nearly three hundred auto- 
mobiles had been commandeered for the 
purpose. A large portion of these were 
driven by their owners, and almost all the 
members from out of town took part in a 
drive of nearly thirty miles, in the course 
of which they were shown especially the 
three beautiful and characteristic parks of 
Louisville, soon to be united by parkways 
into an encircling system. The parks were 
especially interesting for their geological 



differences: Cherokee Park, an example 
of the limestone rolling country of the blue 
grass, which here approaches Louisville; 
Iroquois Park, of the sandstone "knob" out- 
cropping in this region, rising to a height 
of five hundred feet about seven miles dis- 
tant from the city; and Shawnee Park, of 
the flat alluvial plain and characteristic 
vegetation of the river bottom. Among 
those who were leaders of the automobile 
trip were General Castleman, no longer 
"the man without a country," for the exile 
on parole to which he was sentenced at 
the close of the Civil War was annulled 
by President Johnson, and he took a lead- 
ing part as a citizen and patriot in the 
Spanish-American War; and Mrs. Mande- 
ville, sister of Congressman Shirley, whose 
skillful and dashing driving aroused the 
wonder and admiration of her guests. 
General Castleman's services on behalf of 
the park system are commemorated by one 
of the few monuments made for a living 
man, the equestrian statue at the park 
entrance showing him mounted on his 
favorite steed, California, and the com- 
parison of the effigy with the live man 
was extremely interesting. 

The unique and most enjoyable feature 
of the conference was the evening of read- 
ings and music tendered by literary and 
artistic Louisville at the theater on Tues- 
day evening, June 26, which filled the 
house with members of the A. L. A. and 
Louisville people, the floor being reserved 
for the former. President Edgar Young 
Mullins, D. D., of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, presided and opened 
the entertainment with a brief and delight- 
ful account all too short of literary Louis- 
ville, referring specifically to the lists of 
Louisville authors present and recent, 
given in the bibliography which formed a 
feature of the evening's program. 

Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice then delighted 
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the audience with a reading of a chapter 
from her "Mrs. Wiggs of the cabbage 
patch." The next reader was Mrs. George 
Madden Martin, who gave some account of 
her "Emmy Lou," and a brief reading 
from a chapter of her biography of that 
young person, now eminent in educational 
circles. Cale Young Rice then read a se- 
lection of his remarkable dramatic lyrics, 
including "The wife of Judas Iscariot" and 
"The mystic," in striking contrast with the 
characteristic reading by his wife, which 
had opened the evening. The last partici- 
pant was Mrs. Annie Fellows Johnston, 
who instead of a reading from "The little 
colonel," made a captivating address to her 
library audience in pleasant protest against 
the exclusion of her books from some li- 
braries of which she had heard, and a de- 
lightful defense of "Prince Charming" as 
a natural and necessary element in books 
for girls. The good humor and the good 
taste of this clever bit of literature were 
cordially enjoyed. 

These readings were interspersed by 
music, largely by Louisville composers, 
played and sung by Louisville artists and 
effectively complementing the authors' 
readings. The musical numbers included 
the singing by Miss Flora Marguerite 
Bertelle of "A perfect day," (words by 
Jean Wright Swope and music by Mildred 
J. Hill) and "Pierrot," music by Mrs. New- 
ton G. Crawford, Mrs. Crawford being at 
the piano. Charles J. Letzler gave a violin 
solo, "Romanza," by Patrick O'Sullivan, 
with Mr. O'Sullivan at the piano. Clar- 
ence E. Wolff sang "Duna," music by 



Josephine McGill, and "O, Mother-My- 
Love," music by Carl Shackleton, with 
Miss McGill at the piano. The recitative 
and air from "Lady of the lake," arranged 
for 'cello solo with viola obligato by Karl 
Schmidt, was rendered by Mr. Schmidt on 
the 'cello and Charles J. Letzler on the 
violin, with Mrs. Schmidt at the piano. 
The program was brought to a close by the 
singing of "The Star-spangled banner" by 
the audience, led by Miss Bertelle. 

The literary portion of the evening was 
concluded by the reading of a number of 
letters and telegrams in brief and the 
presentation of a communication from the 
veteran editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Henry Watterson. Mr. Watter- 
son's regret at his enforced absence was 
certainly shared by all present. After this 
Mr. Bowker, speaking from a stage box 
and addressing President Brown in the 
opposite box, moved a vote of thanks, 
saying substantially that it would not be 
right to omit thanks to Louisville for the 
most remarkable reception which the 
American Library Association in its wan- 
derings of forty years had ever enjoyed. 

Besides the authors and musicians, the 
artists of Louisville did their share in the 
entertainment of the conference through an 
exhibition of their works in the library 
building, which was enjoyed as a pleasant 
incident as the busy members of the con- 
ference found time to visit the library and 
enjoy the general hospitality of Mr. 
Settle and his staff in their beautiful 
building. 



EXHIBITS 

(Reprinted from Library Journal, August, 1917.) 



The official exhibits of the association 
were particularly interesting and well 
timed, fitting in with the mood and pur- 
poses of the organization. The display of 
posters under the charge of Joseph L. 
Wheeler, for the purposes of illustrating 
possibilities in library publicity, was re- 



markable for the logical development of 
an argument intended to show why li- 
braries advertise. 

Commencing with two posters present- 
ing the proposition that libraries advertise, 
as business organizations do, to increase 
distribution and to lower the cost of the 



